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ABSTJJA-CT • - . 

?he experiment * reported in this document extended the 
study by Milburn and Bell (1969) of English word frequencies. 
Specifically, tliis experiment examined the influence of instructional 
set on the relationship between affect and frequency estim^ates, with 
a distinction between personal and ngitionwide norms,. The experiment 
design ' provided fpr two within-sub jects variables--natural language 
frequency and aft^ct (three categories: positive, neutral, and 
negative) --and> one bet ween-subjects variable--instruc tions (two 
categories: personal and Kucem-Francis) • ;g'ixty-nine subjects 
completed the two tests. Results show^ed" that there is a curvilinear, 
relationship between affect and estimates of English word frequency; 
that subjects believe that positive and negative English words occur 
equally often, .but more often tha^n nfeutral words; that the influence 
of affect pn f'requency estimates was strongest in the personal 
instructions condition and In the lower frequency range;* and that 
subjects tended ta make more conservative jud-gments in th^ 
Kucera-Francis condition than in the personal condition. (JM) 
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EsqDeriirental psychology appears to be e^q^erieacing a rebirtih of interest in 
frequsnny estinaticn. In the. majority of these studies^ frequerjcy has been ex- 
perinentally nanipulated in the L^ratory (Degg^ 1974; Hintzman^ 1969; -Howell^ 
1973; Underwood et/al.^ 1971). Sonne of these e^qperiments have been oonoemed 
witti the influence of affect on freqi:ency estimates but the exact nature of this 
infliiBnce is^ unclear. Several studies have shorn a linear rel^^tionship between 
affect and estijreted frequency XStang, 1974; Matlin & Stang, 1975a; Matlin & ^ 
Stone r 19J5) vMle others have denonstrated a curvilinear relationship ^(Gerard ^ 
et al.^ 1973; Stang^ 197^1). In other words^ pleasant iterns are consistently 
judged to have occurred rore frequently than neutral items. However ^ it is un- 
clear r v*iether unpleasant items are judged to occur more frequently or less fre- 
uently than neutral items. This literature is reviev^d in Ilatlin and Stang 
(197Sb)., ' . 

In contrast to this abundant literature on experimentcdly-manipulated wrd 
' frequencies r there is a sxxrprising scarcity of literature on estimates for natural 
vrord freqvency. We do have evidanoe that subjects are quite accurate in estimat- 
ing the freqijency with vMch v/ords appear in tlie English language (Howes ^ 1964; 
Shapiro^ 1969) , but fey7 studies have explored the factors vAv.ch may influence 
these estiinates of English viord frequency. 

One exception is a study by MiLbum and Bell (1969) . 'Ihese authors asked 
subjects to judge English vrord freqi:89ncies on a 0-7 frequency-rating scale. 
There ^-jere 24 English \;ords^ v*iich had been previously rated by other subjects 
as being positive^ nsutral^ or negative; Ihe resialts showed that subjects judged 
' both positive and negative words as being more frequ^t than neutral v^ords but 
not differing in frequency from eaqh other. Thus, these results sqiport the cur- 
vilinear relationship beta^^een affect and frequer)cy estimation observed by Gerard 
et. al., (1973) and Stang (1974). / ^ • . • 

% primary interest in pursuing this paradigm is to investigate the general- 
ity of iCLburn and Bell's curvilinear relationship, .especially in li^t of the 



cxjntradictory findings for experimentally manipulated frequencies. The present ' 
experiment is an. extension of Milbum and Bell's study, modified by several 
itethodDlogical changes that -will be discui^d later, fts an additional variable, 
I examined the influence of instructional set on the relationship betJveen affect 
and freqiKncy estinates. Milbum and Bell had asked subjects to mate tlieir judg- 

r 

nenta on the basis of how freqiKH^y they felt the word occurred in the English 
language or in printed material. These instructions irply to subjects that they 
must make judgirents regarding the incidence of vrords in the English lanouage on 
the basis of nationvn.de norms, rather than on the incidence among words they have 
encountered personally. 

' .This distinction between personal and nationvn.c3e ^norms is an interesting one 
- because subjects may predict different outoones for themselves than for the rest 
of ttie vjorld. There is abundant evic3ence, for exanple, that subjects typically 
believe, that they are happier than average (Matl^ ar« Stang, 1975b). Subjects 
also believe that their person.al happiness ratings are substantially toxQ positivie 
. than similar happiness ratings for the national situation (VJatts and Free, 1974) 
It seems likely, then, that subjects may indeed judge <t?ositive and negative vrords 
as being equally frequent in qi nation-wide sample. -As Tesser has observG)^, "A 
glance at your roming paper s\xj^sts tliat, by and lairge, people relisli cormiuni- 
eating bad nei^s," and subjects may give large frequency estimates for negative * 
\jords on the basis of this kncurledge. In contrast, subjects ray^tend in theii 
am experiences to avoid bad, news (Ilatlin and Stang, ifeh). If this is the 
case, hhen iJCtructions for nuhjects to attend to ti^ freqiiencyo^ occurrenoe in 
thei r own experience will result in higher e^'tiirates for positi^ words tlian for 
negative words. 



fT^THOD 

Uie dssign of experiinent f^rovided for ta-^ro wi thin-subjects^ variables:' 
Natural languarje frequency (seven frequency categories from Kucera-Francis norms 
(1967) of appraxiirately logarithrically equal intervals: iV 2-4, 5-9, 10-24, 
25-49, 50-09, 100-2'! 9) and Affect (three affect categories positive neutral-/^ 
^d negative) . The one between-subjects variable was instructions (^Wo instruc- 
tion categories: Personal and Kuoera-Francis) . Sixty-nine Ss were tested. 
gtinulus Material 

A list containing 210 vjords was derived by selecting 10 words fron the Kuoera- 
Francis nonns (1967) for each category of affect^.=uid frequency. Hie 210 vrords 
were then rated by 106 naive 5s> and an average rating vjos obtained for each word. 
The, final list of 105 v/ords was selected from these rated words, in accordance 
with the follotdng criteria: 1) The "positive" categories contained words with 
average ratings of 1.00-2.50, "neutral" betoken 3.50-4.50, and "negative" beb.;een 
-5.50-7.00.^2) Fbr vprds in a given frequency ocltagory^' all three evaluation 
categories vrere equated for word length, part of speech, and exact frequency. 3) 
Etor Morda in a given evaluation category, all seven 'frequency categories were 
equated for averag^ affect rating. (^\?ithout this last proviso, high frequency ^ 
categories v\oiLd have ^ad more positive affect ratings.) 

The words were typed on ttro frequency estimation sheets. One of two instruc- 

tion sheets was stapled to the frant. The "Personal Frequency" instructions read: 

In this experitrient I want -you to ipate same jiodgnents about English word 
frequency. Assune that in the l^t year in all your reading you have read 
a total of one million \^)ords. (Obviotisly, many words occurred more than 
"once.)' This might be in magazines, newspapers, and all types of books, 
including textbooks. I want you to estimate hot; many times in the last . 
year you read each of worcis that appear on these sheets. To give you 
sate guidelines, imaqine that the rtumber of 250 is tlie maximun number of 
• ' tines you have read* any of the words— 250 is the largest number you can 

put dcjwn. For those vjords you have not read in the last year, put down a 
O. lb repeat, put dov-m sore number fron 0 to 250 in the space in front 
of each word. Be sure to judge the frequency of the word exactly as you 
see it on the sheet, not sotk other form of the \^x^. (For. example, if 
it says CHAIPS, write down the nuntoer of tires you read the word CHAIRS, 
Q not amiR,) Glanoe Ofver all the words before you begin 
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The "Kucera-Fmncis Frequency" sh^t read: 

In this experiitr^nt I want ybu to n^.e scne judgirents about English wo^ 
frequency. A few years, ago, a language expert took passages, one miinon 
words total, out of some nei^spap^rs, .and books. Obviously, rv^y words^ • 
ocdiirred more than onoe.y He includei mjigaziiies , n&Tspapers, and all types 
of bdbks, including textbooks. Then he' counted up hov/ itany tunes each in- 
^ divid\ial^ vcrd oocun^ in his ^^le sanple, Na^, I want you to ^turiate 
how nany times each of the \-K3rds here v^as found in his sarrple. Tto give 
_J vou sore guidelines, imagine that the nuntoer 250 is the ipaximum nuniber of 
tires .any of these v^6s anpeared in his sarople— so 250 is the largeot 
nurter yon can nut down. For those words you do not think appeared in 
the sanple, put davn 0. To' repeat, put down some nurrber from 0 to 250 in ^ 
the s^ce in front of dacli v«rd. Be sure to judge the frequency of the 
v^rd exactly as you see it on the sheet, not some other form of word. 
(For example, if it says QIAIRS', write dov^ the nunber of times> found 
« • the word amiRS, not CHAIR.) Glanoe over the ^■Kk^s before you begin. 

Subjects vjere allowed 15 minutes to complete the sheets. 

RESUIiTS 

Inspection showed that .the data' were markedly skev^d, so-, the frequency esti- 
mates ^^re converted using the fonnula: - .logio(x + 2) . An analysis of variance 
. perforred on the converted scores denonstrated the nmn effect of instructions , ' 
v;as not significant (F = 5.G7,'df = 1 67, p>.0!:l all other factors were signifi- 
cant: (F" = 365.79, °df = 6/402, p<.001) : Affect (F = 120.27, df = 2/134, p<.001) 
Instn^^tions x Affect (F = 6.45, df = 2/134, p<.002) ; Frequency x Affect (F = 
■ 40.29, df = 12/804, p<.001) ; Instructions x Frequency (F = 8.42, df = 6/402, 
p<.001; instxuclrions x Freqv^ncy x Affect (F = 6.50, df = 12/804, p<.001) . 

Post hoc analyses showed .that the relationship beta^n affect and frequency 

.,. ^ = 14 5? df = 1A34, p<.00l). The 

estimates was curvilinear (Pquadratic trend - ^'^^-i ox , 

irean frequency estimates wete identical for positive and negative words (1.72) . 
•me mean frequency estima^ for neutral words (1.52) rmrkedly laver. -fl^ese 
results, clearly confirm the findings of Milbum and Bell 91972) . 

Ihe instructions x Affect interaction is a primary focus of the experiment 
(see Figure 1) . ' ' 



Figure 1 about here 



Note, hcurever, that the Personal instructional set does not sha>7 the higher fre- 
qi£ncy estimates for positive vrorrls than for negative words' that \je had predicted. 
Instead, Personal ' instructions serve to heighten the contrast between neutral 
vgords and both other categories. In other vrords, all subjects estiinate that posi- 
tive and negative \Jords occur more often than neutral words, but the discrepancy 
is Largest vten subjects' ^ai^asked to ju^ the vror-ds in terms of their personal 



experiences. Subjects are willing to make extreme judgments about their personal 
experiences. They are more conservative about judgments for national norms. 

Figure 2 illustrates the nature of the Frequency x Affect relationship. At 



. ^ Figure 2 about here 

high frequencies, affect ^s not influence frequency estimates. At lov<;er fre- 
quencies, affect has on increasing' influence on. frequency estimates. Affect has _ 
the largest effect upcn estimates Ln the loNvest frequency category. 
■ ■ The Instructions x Frequency interaction is due to a vdder spread of means 
for subjects iSfesponding in the IfersoaxL condiUon. The tS90 groups estimate low 
frequency worcls similarly. Ho^^ver, subjects in the Kuoera-Francis condition 
gave mtch itore conservative estimtes for the hicjh frequency words than did sub- 
jects in the Personal condition. As in the Instructions x Affect interaction, 
subjects seon to be nore willing to make e*{tremo judgments about their personal 
experiences than abo\it national norms. 

Finally, let as oonsidsr the triple interaction Instructions x Frequency 
X Affect. Inspection of the neafis here shov>/s thftt the Frequency x Affect inter- 
. action p stronger in the Personal instnacticns condition than in the Kucera- 
Francis instructions candition. • • 



DISCUSSION 

'The present e3<rerirent differs irethodDlogically in several ways from the 
Milbum and BeU (1972) stuSy: 1) This study examined adjectives, ve^, ancj 
nouns vghile the earlier study a«3ed only nouns; 2) Subjects in the. present 
stud/ nads ragnitude estiJTBtes with anchoring points of 0 and 250, v*iile the 
earlier study used a rating scaler; 3) The present sanple of vrords was substan- 
ially larger? 4) The present stixiy equated negative and positive words for 
polarity (deviation fran the affectively neutral pointt, v>)hile rtilbum and^ll's 
negative words were more polarized than the positive ^^ords. Despite^se differ- 
ences, the riilbum and Bell results are oonfinned here. ^/ '^ 

It is interesting that subjects are more conserv^itive"vAien they make judg- 
itents in terms of national norms. Ihis observation "tears sate resemblance to the 
observation elsewhere (Begg, 1974) that means for iimediate, alf:ine judgments 
show a wide spread as a function of frequency v*ule means for delayed judgments 
tend to cluster closer to the. overall mean. It seems that subjects do not hesitate 
in supplying extreme judgit^yts for iimediate experiences . With, uncertainty, re- 
sulting either from a delay period or an antoiguous norm, judgments grow conserva- 
tive. 

) cnicLUSicris 

There^is a cwr^/tiinear relationship betvjeen affect and ^estimates of English 
vrord frequency; "subjects believe that positive and negative English words occur 
equally often, but more often than neutral vords. Furthermore, the influence . 
of affect on frequency estimtes was strcngest in the persaml instructions con- 
dition and in the lower frequency range, finally, subjects tendad'to wake wore 
conservative judgrtents in the "Kuoera-Francis" ophdition than in the "Personal" 
oondition. 
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Figure Captions ^ ^ » 

Figure 1: Ihe relationship between category of affect and frFiquency estimate for 

tlie two Inritnictions oDnciitions 
Figure 2: ^ relationship between category of: affect and frrBquency estimate for 

the seven Frequency conditions. V 
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